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Film 


ALICE'S RESTAURANT AND 
THE SEARCH FOR AMAZING GRACE 


AROUND THE IMPROBABLE MATERIAL of Arlo Guthrie's popular song “The Alice’s 
Restaurant Massacree,” director Arthur Penn fashioned a film that has become 
at once one of the most popular films in the recent cinema and also a powerfully 
moving commentary on the position of youth and the church in modern society. 
The brilliance of musical and visual effects tempts the audience at first almost to 
lose itself in the great energy of the film; yet it is soon clear that the spectacle and 
music, engaging as they are, are vehicles for much more: an extraordinarily pro- 
found judgment on the contemporary situation. 

Alice's Restaurant is only incidentally about the restaurant from which it 
takes its title; or about Arlo, who unifies the film by his comings and goings; or 
about the “massacre” and induction proceedings which the song rendered so 
famous. For Arlo in the course of the film becomes a representative of all modern 
youth, a contemporary picaresque hero, “in a hurry to find out what my thing's 
going to be.” And the movie is ultimately a chronicle of his generation’s search in 
an inhospitable world for an authentic and satisfying style of life. 

From the beginning it is clear that the world is not prepared to receive its 
youth, and in the first minutes of the film—even as the titles are being flashed 
on the screen —two symbolic circumstances are established to suggest the immin- 
ence of premature death facing young people like Arlo who are just beginning life. 
Behind the titles we hear the conversations of young men, waiting to register for 
the draft and contemplating various ways to avoid military service, war, and the 
denial of life on which those activities feed. But Arlo, who waits for the draft 
registrar with the rest of his generation, has even further reason to expect a pre- 
mature death; to the uncomprehending clerk he announces that he has Hunting- 
ton’s Chorea, “an incurable nerve disease. It runs in the family. . .. My father 
has it, my grandmother had it, and I could get it.” 

A senseless, unpopular war demanding the lives of a generation proclaiming 
its commitment to peace; and a symbolic — yet here appallingly real — hereditary 
predisposition to early paralysis, long, lingering illness, and early death. It is not 
gratuitously that these themes are established in the first moments of the film. 
They are there to characterize the world to which Arlo is heir. He leaves the 
draft board in that first scene of the film with a sardonic, yet almost prayerful, 
“Peace.” The film presents his attempt to find such peace in a world which seems 
everywhere to deny its possibility. His search is his generation's. And their quest 
is a profoundly religious one. 

In this semi-documentary film—many of the incidents actually occurred, 
and many of the roles are performed in the film by their real-life creators— the 
Pressure of forces denying life is continuous. Arlo “does time” in a Montana 
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